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—lIn the article begin- 
ning on page 7 of this 
issue, Mr. Hal Jaeger 
brings out enough points 
‘to make an editor drool, and unless we miss our guess, 
he article is going to stir up a bit of discussion within 
the industry. Much of what Mr. Jaeger has to say 
n that article, has already been said on occasions by 
im, by the writer of this column, and by others, but 
t is the first time, to our knowledge, that all of these 
ower packed reasons for action within the industry, 
ave ever been put together at one time, in one place. 
‘There are going to be those who will disagree with Mr. 
Jaeger on a number of points. For instance, it’s easy 
‘to make out a case for the industry showing we’ve 
“come a long way since 1900, or since 1920, or 1930, or 
‘even since 1940. Those who are satisfied with that 
‘kind of long term progress are not apt to become too 
‘excited about Mr. Jaeger’s remarks. On the other 
and, there will be many, many more who will realize 
hat conditions have changed so drastically since the 
‘end of World War II, that what has come before is of 
jittle consequence. Truly, we are living in a new era, 
a new age of distribution, where the competition for 
‘the consumer’s dollar is exceedingly keen. Consider 
‘for a moment the advances made in fresh and frozen 
foods since the end of the war—in the transportation 
sind handling of these foods. And if by chance there 
«i.e some still clinging to the very false assumption 
‘hat fresh and/or frozen cauliflower, broccoli and such, 
* ve not competitive to canned corn, canned peas, etc., 
en the chances are their heads are buried in quick- 
Jsand and their feet will soon be drawn in. Indeed, in 
these days of cheap money, it’s no exaggeration to say 
nat canners are in competition with the automobile 
vanufacturer, the makers of washing machines, dish 
\vashers, vacuum cleaners, and all the other gadgets 
oat the very least of us seemingly cannot do without 
Moday. 


An Industry-Wide 
Advertising Program Would 
Pay Off Handsomely 


All of which brings us down to the price story. If 
veaders doubt the housewives’ concern for prices today 
Qve might suggest that they make a trip to the grocery 
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store. It’s illuminating and positivley amazing and 
disconcerting, how quickly a household allowance, 
which has so generously been doubled in recent years, 
melts away. We might warn the reader, that if he 
is not prepared to raise the household budget once 
again, stay out of the grocery store. As a matter of 
fact, he might well stay out of any store; there’s little 
difference, but we’re talking about groceries now. 


That’s why this column is firmly convinced that a 
national advertising program at this time, calling the 
attention of the housewife to the price advantage of 
canned foods, would meet with an immediate and over- 
whelming response. Never has an industry had so 
beautiful a story to tell, and never has that opportunity 
been muffed so badly. Mr. Jaeger offers a number of 
solutions to the problem, and each and every one merits 
the serious consideration of the industry. He does not 
specifically mention an advertising program in so many 
words. He says that the industry must tell its story. 
Translated, that means advertising—industry adver- 
tising—telling the merits of canned foods, yes, but let’s 
sell that price story now. 


If you are a member of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, and Mr. Jaeger’s arguments convince you, 
write and tell them you are in favor of a special assess- 
ment for an advertising campaign to tell this story. 
If you are not a member, write and tell them you will 
become a member if they get behind such a program. 
Think of the job that could be done industry-wide for 
only 1 cent a case, (14 cent a dozen) but think what 
little you, as an individual, could accomplish for the 
same amount. Till now NCA has avoided this func- 
tion, undoubtedly, because the membership have not 
indicated a desire for such a program. Mr. Jaeger 
points out the opportunity, indeed the necessity, for 
such, though of course, he does not mention NCA as 
the vehicle. He proposes it as an industry program. 
Who is the industry, if not NCA? Who could better 
handle the collection of such a fund. The formation 
of a new group would be slow and cumbersome, if not 
ineffective. Get that letter off today, indicating your 
unequivocal support of such a program. 
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CANCO’S HEAD SEES OUTLOOK 
BRIGHT IN 


The third straight year of record- 
breaking sales anticipated for his com- 
pany in 1953 was seen today by William 
C. Stolk, president of American Can 
Company, as a “good barometer” of what 
may happen to American business gen- 
erally during the New Year. 

“American Can Company’s sales and 
rentals are likely to go as high as ten 
percent above 1952 if can-making sup- 
plies remain adequate and if government 
controls are removed,” Stolk declared. 
“The metal and fibre container industry 
as a whole should show increased sales 
during the year”. 

“This anticipated increase in container 
sales is a good indication of the pros- 
pects for the economy generally during 
the coming year, since our industry 
touches a major part of the country’s 
industries in one way or another.” 

Canco’s broad-scale plant expansion and 
modernization program, started just 
after World War II, will come into full 
use for the first time next year, Mr. 
Stolk pointed out. The program, begun 
in 1945, had cost $183.5 million at the 
end of the last full year, 1951. The total 
probably will have exceeded $250 million 
by the end of 1953 with the comple- 
tion of new manufacturing plants at 
Lemoyne, Pennsylvania and Plymouth, 
Florida and expansions and replacements 
at other plants. 

Despite the 53-day steel strike last 
summer, which shut off the industry’s 
tinplate supplies at the height of the 
canning season, the company’s sales and 
rentals for the first nine months of this 
year were $478.3 million, an increase of 
11 percent over the like period last year, 
Mr. Stolk reported. 

“This increase in sales was made pos- 
sible by the precautions we took in ad- 
vance of the strike,” he added. “As a 
result of our advance preparations, no 
customer lost a pound of food because of 
the company’s failure to fulfill its con- 
tainer commitments.” 

“Like a majority of industrial firms in 
1952,” Mr. Stolk said, ‘four record sales 
will not be matched by record earnings, 
partially because the extraordinary pre- 
cautions we took to protect our custom- 
ers—and the general public — against 
possible ill-effects of the steel strike cost 
Canco at least $4,000,000, or 37 cents a 
common share. 

“Other factors affecting the earnings 
picture included retroactive wage in- 
creases, caused by delay in the steel labor 
negotiations, and increases in the price 
of tinplate resulting from the steel nego- 
tiations, neither of which could be ab- 
sorbed in increased price of cans. It was 
not until September that we were able 
to increase our prices about four per- 
cent.” 

One of Canco’s most important 1953 
projects will be continued extensive re- 
search on the development of a tinless 
can in an effort to free the United States 
from dependence on overseas sources of 
container materials, Mr. Stolk said, 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JANUARY 17-9, 1953 — PENNSYLVANIA 
CANNERS’ FIELDMEN, ANNUAL CONFER- 
ENCE, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. 


JANUARY 19-20, 1953 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 39th Annual Con- 
vention and Sample Cutting, Olympic 
Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


JANUARY 20-22, 1953 — PROCESSORS 
FIELDMEN’S CONFERENCE, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. 


JANUARY 22-28, 1953 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit & 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Hotel Fair- 
mont, San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 26-27, 1953— OHIO CAN- 
NERS AND FIELDMEN CONFERENCE, Ohio 
Union, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


JANUARY 26-31, 1953—NEW JERSEY 
FARMERS WEEK, Trenton, N. J. 


JANUARY 27-28, 1953—1IOWA-NEBRAS- 
KA CANNERS’ FIELDMEN, ANNUAL CONFER- 
ENCE, Memorial Union, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa. 


JANUARY 28-29, 1953 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERY FIELDMEN’S CONFERENCE, Bab- 
cock Hall, U. of W. Campus, Madison, 
Wis. 


FEBRUARY 2-138, 1953 — DOUBLE 
SEAMER SCHOOL, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore. 


FEBRUARY 3-5, 1953—INDIANA CAN- 
NERS & FIELDMEN’S CONFERENCE, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 


FEBRUARY 4-5, 1953 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 6th Annual Can- 
ners & Fieldmen’s Short Course, Curtis 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 5-14, 1953 — NATIONAL 
KRAUT AND FRANKFURTER WEEK, spon- 
sored by National Kraut Packers Asso- 
ciation. 


FEBRUARY 9-13, 1953 PROC- 
ESSING SCHOOL, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore. 


FEBRUARY 16-18, 1953—cANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1953 — NATIONAL 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIA- 


TION, Annual Convention, Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago, 


FEBRUARY 19-20, 1953—NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Winter 
Meeting, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 21, 1953—NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Chicago, Il, 
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FEBRUARY 21-23, 1953—NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 21-25, 1953—cANNING 
MACHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Exhibit, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, 


FEBRUARY 22, 1953—cANNING MA- 
CHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Chicago, 


FEBRUARY 27-28, 1953 — VIRGINIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


MARCH 1-4, 1953— NATIONAL ASSO- 


CIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, Annual , 


Convention, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


MARCH 5-6, 1953—o0zARK CANNERS_ ; 


ASSOCIATION, 45th Annual Convention, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


MARCH 13-14, 1958 — UTAH CANNERS| 
ASSOCIATION, 41st Annual Convention, 


Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 16, 1953 — TENNESSEE - KEN- 
TUCKY CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual) 
Meeting, Noel Hotel, Nashville, Tenn. 


MARCH 17-18, 1953—-NORTHWEST CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Chi- 
nook Hotel, Yakima, Wash. 


MARCH 238-24, 1953 — VIRGINIA CAN- 
NERS SCHOOL, Hotel Richmond, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


MARCH 23-24, 1953—-cANNERS LEAGU 
OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Directors Confer- 
ence, Santa Barbara, Biltmore Hotel, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


MARCH 24-25, 1953—WwISCONSIN CAN: 
NERS SAFETY & CANNING TECHNOLOGY| 
CONFERENCE, Loraine Hotel and Babcock 
Hall, Madison, Wis. 


MARCH 29-APRIL 1, 1953 — UNITED: 
STATES WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, 
Annual Convention and Grocery Distri- 
bution Exhibition, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 


MAY 14-23, 1953 — NATIONAL PICKLE 
WEEK, sponsored by National Pickle 
Packers Association. 


$$ $ $ $ 


“A man’s judgment is no better than 
his information.” Keep key employees 
posted through “The Canning Trade” 
each week. Five or more subscriptions, 
one order, same expiration date to ont 
company, separately addressed, $3.00 each. 


Saves 25%. Order now. 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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The Canning Industry Must 
THROW AWAY THE MOUSETRAP 


(First in a Series of Special Articles for “The Canning Trade.”) 


The canning industry is one of the 
most highly developed, heavily re- 


searched, progressively managed and 


‘best organized of all the industries in 


the country. It offers the greatest serv- 
ices and benefits to the American con- 
sumers. Yet it is losing ground because 
it still clings to the worn-out, “better- 
mousetrap” concept of selling. It ex- 
pects the public to beat a path to the 
door without benefit of modern merchan- 


dising and promotion. 


You do not have to look very closely 


\ to discover that, first-class foods in cans 


are getting second-class merchandising. 


It is time for us to move out and see 


that the canning industry gets first-class 


'merchandising if it is to grow, prosper. 


and continue to lift the living standards 
of more people everywhere. 


The canned food industry has the four 
great inherent advantages of value, 
economy, availability and convenience. 
The very fact that today the canning 
industry faces serious problems stems 


>from failure to exploit these advantages 
) fully. It has failed and failed badly be- 


cause facts and statistics clearly demon- 


) strate that the industry is not keeping 


up with the parade of commercial 
progress. It is failing to make the gains 


we see in other industries as our wealth 


population grow. 


Per capita consumption of canned 
foods dropped 10 per cent from 1946 


} ‘trough 1951. That single fact boils down 


a vast amount of arithmetic, but it tells 


} the truth quickly and conclusively. The 


average American family is eating less 
canned foods than it was six years ago. 
\nd this has been during a period when 
sposable income was increasing and 
while virtually every other industry has 
ejoyed considerable growth. 


While per capita consumption of 
canned food dropped 10 percent in the 
five-year period, frozen food sales quad- 
rupled. Canned peas showed no sales 
gain since 1946, for example, although 
frozen pea sales have increased every 
year since that time. In fact, the sale 
of frozen peas last year was 22 percent 
over the previous year. Frozen food rep- 
resents a dynamic, new industry in direct 
competition to canned foods, but frozen 
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By HAROLD JAEGER 


Vice-President and General Manager, 
Geyer Advertising, Ine. 
Director, Marketing Bureau of Can 
Manufacturers Institute. 


U. S. canners produce the finest 
merchandise in the world but can- 
not expect the public to beat a path 
to their door. Here is a forthright 
analysis of the industry’s major 
problem based on a long experience 
with all aspects of the merchandis- 
ing, promotion and advertising of 
canned foods. In our opinion this 
is the first time that the canners’ 
overall marketing problem has been 
presented with such thoughtful and 
authoritative reflection, and we 
urge its careful study by our read- 
ers.—The Editors 


foods are not by any means the root of 
the trouble in the canning industry. 
There is plenty of room and a proper 
place for both these forms of processed 
foods. Not only have frozen foods pro- 
gressed as canned foods stood still, but 
so have numerous other grocery items— 
cake mixes, detergents and waxes, to 
name a few. 


SHARE OF FOOD DOLLAR 


Statistics must be viewed with extreme 
care, because of variables which affect 
the canning business and over which 
management has little or no control. 
Such factors as restrictions due to war 
or threat of war complicate the picture, 
as do variances in crops from season to 
season. We must consider some statistics 
in this analysis, however, and these sta- 
tistics have been carefully collected by 
experts on a completely impartial basis. 


Total retail sales of all canned fruits 
and vegetables in 1951 totaled $1,402,- 
000,000, according. to the reliable Food 
Topics Survey. When studied, however, 
this impressive total represents the pa- 
thetic sum of only 80 cents per family 
a week. For this same year, one single 
item in the beverage field—coffee—rolled 
up the amazing total retail sales of 
$1,067,000,000! The canning business 
is big, but it is not so big as it can be 
when one item in the store rings up 
almost as many dollars on the cash regis- 
ter as the entire canned fruit and vegeta- 
ble industry. 


Canned foods, including vegetables and 
fruit, meat, fish, soup, milk, etc., account 
for only 5 cents of Mrs. America’s food 
dollar. Meanwhile, 11 cents goes to fresh 
produce and 2 cents to rapidly growing 
frozen foods. The relative position of 
canned foods is no better than it was in 
1946, despite vast increases in income 
and population. America spends almost 
64 billion dollars a year for food today. 
It is the largest single item by far in our 
national budget. Total canned food sales 
have hovered around 5 percent of the 
food budget. As a reasonable expansion 
goal, if you set the sights at only a 1 
percent greater share, it would mean an 
increase in the retail value of canned 
food of over 640 million dollars—and 
most important, an increase of 17 percent 
in over-all canners’ sales. 


DOLLARS, TIME AND SPACE 


It seems to me that the canning indus- 
try must consider three basic factors— 
dollars, time and space. Each of these 
factors is interrelated. 

The dollars are found in the pocket- 
books of America’s housewives as they 
do their weekly food buying. 

Time is the energy, emphasis and 
hours used by your brokers and your 
sales representatives to sell your product. 

Space is the area between the four 
walls, the ceiling and the floor of today’s 
super market. 

As for the dollars: in the post-war 
years from 1946 through 1951, total food 
sales represented in dollars increased 15 
percent. Population is showing a net in- 
crease of 7,000 persons per day, or a 
total gain of 10 percent during the five- 
year period we are using as a base. 
Spendable income has increased also and 
today is 8 percent greater than it was 
in 1946. We have, therefore, more people 
spending more money for more food than 
ever before. But the hard, cold fact 
remains that fewer people are buying 
canned foods. 


As for time: the food broker, the first 
link in the chain of communication be- 
tween you and the consumer, is generally 
less effective today than he was in the 
immediate post-war years. Many hours 
in his sales day are consumed in the pro- 
motion of new products that were not 
even listed in his books in 1946, Such 
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non-food items as household products, 
kitchen utensils, toothpaste and tooth- 
brushes, and dozens of other sundry 
items. Over 75 percent of food brokers 
today no longer spend their time ex- 
clusively selling food, as in the past. The 
brokers in this group do 20 percent of 
their gross in non-food items. Today the 
average broker handles from 18 to 20 
major lines, and canned foods show him 
less profit than many other products in 
his line. It is going to take real drive 
and imagination to re-focus his attention 
and interest on canned foods, but it can 
be done. 


As for space: although the first super 
market dates back to the early ’30’s, the 
rapid growth of the super market indus- 
try has taken place since 1946. The trend 
toward these more efficient, mass-selling, 
one-stop stores is tremendous. An East- 
ern corporate chain that operated 740 
retail stores prior to World War II, tells 
me that by 1953 they will have closed 
all of them and have replaced them with 
230 super markets. The trend is so gen- 
eral and so rapid that we can well expect 
almost every food dollar to wind up in 
the cash registers of these retail giants. 


Years ago, canned food occupied about 
75 percent of the retail store shelf dis- 
play space, today it is only about 10 
percent. In 1951, a study of a repre- 
sentative group of super markets showed 
the following percentages of total dis- 
play space: canned vegetables 2 percent, 
canned fruits 1.9 percent, canned meat 
.09 percent, and the whole canned food 
family added up to only 9.5 percent. This 
is a critical state of affairs which we 
must all seek to correct. 


Why has it come to pass? I suppose 
there’s no one fact which answers that 
question, and I have in mind a few that 
I feel have contributed to the situation. 
Aggressive in-store merchandising of 
such products as soaps, detergents and 
paper products is one reason. A second 
is the invasion of the retail food store by 
such non-food items as drugs and toile- 
tries, hardware, clothing, books and 
stationery. A third factor might be that 
today’s average super market has on 
its shelves approximately 8,000 different 
items. A fourth factor, which no doubt 
contributes to the ever lessening visi- 
bility of canned foods is the promotional 
effort its retailers place behind their 
fresh fruit and vegetable department, 
their dairy products department, their 
meat department, and candies and to- 
baccos. 


FAILURE IN PROMOTION 


Another factor is advertising and mer- 
chandising. Somehow, somewhere, the 
canning industry has fallen down badly, 
because, not only as an industry is it 
falling behind in sales to the public, but 
survey after survey shows that the aver- 
age housewife continues to hold grave 
and false misgivings about canned foods. 
She is unaware of the economy factor in 
canned foods. She is led to believe that 
frozen foods are easier and faster to 
prepare, and resemble closely “garden 


fresh” products, she continues to feel 
the can is “hard to open,” she holds firm 
in her opinion that it is unsafe to store 
unused portions in open cans, and, per- 
haps most important of all, cans have 
not gained what Mr. Carlos Campbell of 
NCA calls “social acceptability.” While 
not one of the above charges is true, Mrs. 
Housewife does not know it. 


It must be noted here that 70 percent 
of the total canned food business is done 
by the small, independent canner and he 
has neither the resources or frankly the 
know-how to do an aggresive advertising 
and merchandising job. 


The large, nationally-advertised brands 
who do 30 percent of the business are 
quite naturally interested in selling their 
own brands versus competitive brands. 
Canner X spends millions to say that his 
peas, his tomatoes, his beans are better 
than Canner Y’s. He does not feel it is 
his job to sell cans versus fresh foods, 
foods in glass, frozen foods. He has no 
interest in the general merchandising of 
canned foods. He is only interested in his 
brand. 


WAY TO SOLUTION 


The four major factors that account 
for the holding back of the canning in- 
dustry are: (1) dwindling interest of the 
food broker, (2) changing nature of the 
retailer, who devotes less display space 
to canned foods and more to non-foods, 
(3) the very erroneous concepts of the 
consumer as well as the lack of true and 
vital information upon her part, (4) lack 
of an aggressive, industry-wide promo- 
tional program to overcome this con- 
sumer attitude. 


If we are to sell more canned foods to 
the American public, we must sell them 
the four main benefits of these products 
—economy, value, convenience and avail- 
ability. 


ECONOMY: Since the base years of 
1935 to 1939, all foods have risen in cost. 
In fact, the all food index as of Septem- 
ber, 1952, stood at 232.2. That is, total 
food costs have more than doubled. 
Canned foods showed by far the lowest 
increase, having gone only to 162. In 
other words, it takes $2.32 to buy what 
$1.00 bought for all food. $2.70 for meats 
and poultry. $2.38 for fresh fruits and 
vegetables, but only $1.62 for canned 
foods. Does the housewife know this? 
No, she does not! 


I cannot pass this subject of increased 
costs at retail without pointing out a 
fact of interest. The over-all cost of 
canned foods at retail has increased 
about 65 percent over the base 1935-39 
average. The canners’ costs have risen 
about the same percentage. But of all 
the cost elements contributing to this 
increase, the cost of the empty tin can 
to the canner shows far and away the 
lowest increase—while the cost of labor 
has tripled and the cost of the raw prod- 
uct has almost tripled and the cost of 
fuel, power and light has almost doubled 
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—the cost of the container has risen only 
a relatively modest 50 percent. 


VALUE: The very scientific and im- 
partial Yale study in which 19 colleges — 
and universities participated proved not 
only do canned foods cost less per edible 
portion than the same foods in fresh or Fres 
frozen form, but also that canned foods vege 
generally have a higher nutritional value 4 
than frozen or fresh. Does the housewife yey 
know this? She does not! cts 


CONVENIENCE: Make no 
about it—no fresh or processed food can 
be prepared for serving as quickly and 
easily as canned foods. If canned foods 
made no other contribution to the ease 
of life, this alone would be a great reason 
for their existence. 


Food is the highest item by far in any 
family’s budget, including shelter and 
clothing. Furthermore, Mrs. John Smith E 
spends very nearly as much time buying, | #Te€ 
preparing and serving meals as Mr,) dew 
Smith does earning the money to pay) dew 


for the food. We can’t underestimate the “Fr 
factor of convenience. 
an 
AVAILABILITY: And last is availa-) ¢jsir 
bility. As we so well know, the advent) the 
and development of canned foods made 1 
it possible for all America to enjoy prac- 
tically any food item it desired 12 months we 
a year at a price it could afford. oan 
fror 
MUST TELL STORY bra: 
We have a mighty story to tell and sel] Ss 
to the American people. However, wel ing 
must face competition in the market) can 
place of ideas as well as products. of 
There is nothing wrong with the can-§ pea 
ning industry that cannot be cured with} aro 
better merchandising by all components F 
of the industry. is 1 
It is time to apply first-class merchan-§ in 
dising to first-class foods in cans, noi bra 
only by the few big companies, but by all} tab 
producers down to the smallest indepen- 7 
dent canners. The smaller canners do : 
about 70 percent of the canned food busi- ~_ 
ness. They have within their power the = 
opportunity to lift the whole industry to oi , 
a higher level of sales and profits if they ” 
will lift the iron curtain of complacencyg | 
and join in cooperative merchandising L0« 
promotions available to them. ina 
We have demonstrated that high- Th 
powered marketing and promotion can the 
arouse the enthusiasm and sales support te 
of food brokers and others along the§ _. 
distribution channels, get more display 
space and exposure of canned foods in vie 
the retail stores. Here is the way to as 
build up the future of the canning indus- 3 
try from the inside. wit 
At the same time, we must get to- _ 
gether to lick the other two big problems 
outside the industry. We need a broad 
program of consumer education that willl jo. 
change the consumer’s false ideas about Th 
canned foods and promote a greater pub-§ 
lic understanding and appreciation of thelr, 
great benefits of canned foods—inf wy 
economy, value, convenience and availa-§ {9 
bility. 
Tt 
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ALES PROMOTION: 


LARSEN’S “‘FRESHLIKE” LABEL 


REDESIGNED 

ble Labels for the Larsen Company’s 
or ¥Freshlike line of thirteen vacuum packed 
ods vegetables, completely redesigned by 
lue oneal Loewy and Associates to con- 
ife yey the “garden freshness” of the prod- 


cts, are now on_ grocery’ shelves 


i hroughout the Freshlike distribution 
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The keynote of the distinctive design 
came from the brand name itself, 


““Freshlike,” which suggests the garden- 


fresh quality of the product. The Fresh- 


“liek name appears in a rich, cool shading 


of deep green to light green to light 
green on the label. 

Emphasizing this “early morning dew 
green,” dew effect is conveyed by clear 
dew drops on each letter, and a large 


Jj}dew drop for the dot of the “i” in 


“Freshlike.” This dramatic treatment 
of the brand name was originated by 
Campbell-Mithun, Inc., Larsen’s adver- 
tising agency, and was incorporated into 
the design by Loewy. 


The brand name is printed on an angle 
across the white background. The angle 
printing of the name was selected as an 
eye-stopper and to differentiate Freshlike 
from other canned products on which 
brand names are printed horizontally. 


Special attention was given to provid- 
ing identification of the contents of the 
can at a glance. An appetizing mound 
of the vegetable content—for example, 
peas—forms a continuous graded border 
around the bottom of the label. 


Further specific product identification 
is made with the name of the vegetable 
in red script between the “Freshlike’ 
brand name and the mound of vege- 
tables. 


To further help the consumer, the con- 
tent of the can is “signalled” by the 
words “4 servings,” clearly printed in a 
small recangular block over a portion of 
the vegetable mound. 


In redesigning the Freshlike label, 
Loewy’s first consideration was to elim- 
inate all unnecessary copy and produce 
a clean, attractive, easy to read label. 
The border of the actual product around 
the label was substituted for the usual 
technique of showing the product on a 
serving dish with other foods. All ex- 
traneous illustration and copy were elim- 
inated. White space dominates the label. 


The new label has been introduced 
with four-color rotogravure advertise- 
ments in selected markets. 


The Larsen Company’s Freshlike line of 
canned vegetables in its new dress. Dew- 
drops appear on the lettering “Freshlike”, 
which is shaded, top to bottom, from light 
to dark green. 
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DUNCAN-HINES TO EXPAND 
ADVERTISING SCHEDULE 


National and regional advertising for 
Duncan Hines foods will be stepped up 
in 1958, Roy H. Park, president of 
Hines-Park Foods, Inc., Ithaca, New 
York announced at a meeting of licensed 
Duncan Hines food manufacturers at 
Ithaca earlier in November. 

Ads will feature institutional copy 
themes, he revealed, with media—con- 
sumer and trade magazines—already se- 
lected. 

The meeting was also concerned with 
quality control, broker appointments, case 
history reports on various products in 
the line, and discussion of sales plans 
for 1953. 


In his report to licensees Park revealed 
there are a total of 122 licensed manu- 
facturers in the program to date, of 
which 29 are food, 32 are ice cream an 
10 are bread. ‘ 


He said that the total line is moving 
at the rate of $25,000,000 per year. In 
the past two and a half years, since the 
first Duncan Hines food products went 
on the market under the franchise pro- 
gram, “American consumers have actu- 
ally laid out better than $20 million for 
products bearing the Duncan Hines 
label,” Park stated. 


MINUTE MAID SALES UP 


Minute Maid Corporation, canners of 
frozen citrus concentrates, reports rec- 
ord sales of $30,444,614 for the fiscal 
year ended October 31, 1952. This was 
an increase of 6 percent over the preced- 
ing year, according to John M. Fox, 
president. 


BIG PROMOTIONAL DRIVES 
AIMED TO BOOST 
CITRUS SALES IN 1953 


The Florida Citrus Commission is 
making big plans to help retailers 
throughout the citrus distributing area 
boost sales of Florida citrus fruits and 
processed products in 1953. 


The promotional program of the Com- 
mission is based on big promotional peri- 
ods to take place between January and 
May, 1953. First of these - national 
drives, which are sponsored jointly by 
the Florida and California citrus indus- 
tries through the National Citrus Mer- 
chandising Committee, and featuring 
Florida oranges and grapefruit, is a 
“Winter Health” promotion, which will 
capitalize on the fact that citrus fruits 
as one of the major sources of Vitamin 
C, is a good defender of bodily well- 
being. In promoting sales during this 
period, January 15-24, 1953, a 1000 line 
ad will appear in 233 newspapers. Radio 
and TV commercials will also be used to 
plug the promotion. 


Following the January event, a “Sun- 
shine Round-Up promotion on Florida 
grapefruit will take place in March, the 
dates being March 5-14. 


In April, the Commission will promote 
Florida Valencia oranges in a “Spring 
Citrus Fiesta” promotion scheduled for 
April 9-18. Again, Newspapers, radio 
and TV will be used extensively. 


For each of the above described sales 
promotions, the Commission plans to pro- 
duce special point-of-sale material play- 
ing up each sale theme. The 45-man field 
force of the state promotion agency will 
merchandise each promotion to the trade. 
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DAVE CARTON RETIRES 


Mr. Dave L. Carton, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Lansing B. Warner, Incorpo- 
rated, managers of Canners Exchange 
insurance for the canning industry, re- 
tired on December 15, completing 41 
years of service. He is one of the char- 
ter members of the 25 year club of the 
Warner organization which includes a 
substantial group of their employees. 

Known as “Uncle Dave” to many in 
the industry, he is an accomplished pian- 
ist and singer and entertained extempo- 
raneously at many state and national 
conventions in past years. Mr. and Mrs. 
Carton will live in Homestead, Florida. 


DOUGHERTY TO REPRESENT 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL 


The Frozen Food Division of The 
Crosse & Blackwell Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr. James J. Dougherty, of 
North Wales, Pennsylvania, as District 
Sales Representative for their Frozen 
Citrus Concentrates throughout the State 
of New Jersey and Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Dougherty joined The Crosse & 
Blackwell Company Frozen Food Divi- 
sion on December 1, 1952, having for- 
merly represented the Birds-Eye Divi- 
sion of The General Foods Corporation 
in the Philadelphia and Eastern Penn- 
sylvania area. 


DISCONTINUE BUSINESS 


Robert C. Taggart and Vincent C. 
Giordano, who have been operating at 
420 Market St., San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, as Allied Canners and Packers, filed 
a formal notice that they have ceased 
doing business under this name. 


CANADA FOOD DIRECTORY 


A Directory of Canadian Food Proc- 
essors, Brokers, Wholesalers, Importers, 
Exporters, and other handlers, of foods 
in Canada, has been recently issued. The 
firms are listed by area and by product, 
in conveniently indexed sections. Brands 
are listed in alphabetical order. 

Issued late in November, the volume 
will serve for the year 1953. Plans are 
already under way for a 1954 edition. 
Copies may be had at $5.00 by writing: 
Canada Food Directory, P. O. Box 377, 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 


25th MILESTONE 


G. S. Suppiger Company, canners with 
headquarters at Collinsville, Indiana, is 
celebrating the 25th anniversary of the 
firm’s incorporation. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


NEW CAN WAREHOUSE 
FOR NORTHWEST 


To further expedite and enlarge its 
service to canners and packers of the 
Pacific Northwest, the American Can 
Company has arranged for construction 
of a large new container warehouse 
adjacent to its Portland factory at 2127 
N.W. 26th Avenue. 

The warehouse, containing about 
80,000 square feet of floor space, will 
provide space for the storage of up to 
75,000,000 cans at a time. 

It will be erected on the site of the 
company‘s present parking lot by Bitar 
Bros. of Portland and leased for a long- 
term period by the container-manufac- 
turing firm. Excavation began the week 
of December 14, and the can company 
expects to take occupancy early in the 
spring of 1953. 

Of one-story, reinforced concrete con- 
struction, the new building will have an 
inside height of 24 feet to provide maxi- 
mum storage space. Loading platforms 
will be constructed to handle seven large 
trucks simultaneously. 


LUNDELL AND MADDOCK 
ON C.1.T. BOARD 


Membership of the C. I. T. Financial 
Corporation Board of Directors was in- 
creased from 24 to 26 by the election 
December 30 of L. Walter Lundell and 
Sydney D. Maddock, both Vice-Presi- 
dents of the Corporation. 


Mr. Lundell is President of Universal 
C. I. T. Credit Corporation, the auto- 
mobile sales financing subsidiary of 
C. I. T. He joined the company in 1927, 
when C. I. T. absorbed the Chicago firm 
in which he was employed. He was 
named President of Universal C. I. T. 
and a Vice-President of the parent cor- 
poration earlier in 1952. 

Mr. Maddock is President of C. I. T. 
Corporation, the industrial financing sub- 
sidiary of the firm. He joined C. I. T. 
in 1930 and was made President of 
C. I. T. Corporation in 1949. He also 
became a Vice-President of the parent 
corporation in 1952. 


BILGORE VISITS TRADE 


Aaron Bilgore, of the Bilgore Canning 
Company of Clearwater, Florida, was 
visiting the trade in the East during 
the week. 


TALK CHAIN ADVERTISING 


Stephen A. Douglas, of The Kroger 
Company, will preside over an advertis- 
ing and sales promotion clinic to be 
staged by the National Association of 
Food Chains in Chicago, January 26 
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YOUNG GUARD BANQUET 
RESERVATION DEADLINE 


Robert L. Eirich, Secretary of the 
Young Guard Society, calls attention to 
the fact that January 15 is the deadline 
for reservations for the Annual Young 
Guard Banquet and _ Entertainment, 
which will be held Monday evening, 
February 23, during the course of the 
NCA Convention. The affair this year 
will be held in the Terrace Casino of the 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago. Price for mem- 
bers is $10.00, guests $12.00. Reserva- 
tions with covering check, should be sent 
to Bob at 1600 S. Clinton Street, Balti- 
more 24, Maryland. 


SAN CARLOS CANNING CO. 
SOLD 


The San Carlos Canning Co. with a. 


plant at Monterey, California devoted to 
the canning of sardines, has been sold 
to a group headed by L. C. Howard, of 
Beverly Hills, California. 


GAIR APPOINTMENTS 


Norman F. Greenway, vice-president 
in charge of the folding carton division 
of Robert Gair Company, Inc., New 
York, has announced the appointment of 
William H. Caddoo and Wilfred W. 
Scheide as his assistants. Mr. Caddoo 
will be in charge of paperboard produc- 
tion, and Mr. Scheide will be in charge 
of folding carton production. 

Mr. Caddoo has been division manager 
for the past three years at the company’s 
Thames River division, New London, 
Connecticut. Mr. Scheide was carton 
production manager of American Coat- 
ing Mills, Chicago, for four years prior 
to its acquirement by Robert Gair Com- 
pany, Inc., and had joined a predecessor 
company in 1924. 


AUSTRALIAN TUNA CANNER 
RECEIVES RECORD ORDER 
FROM U. K. 


An Australian tuna canner located in 
Sydney has received an initial order for 
approximately £80,000 (U.S. $177,300) 
worth of canned tuna from a major dis- 
tributor in the United Kingdom, reports 
the October 1952 Fisheries Newsletter 
of the commonwealth. This order for a 
million cans is believed to be the record 
commercial export order for Austrialian 
canned fish. It will be packed from this 
season’s tuna catch at the company’s 
canneries at Edon and Narooma, N.S.W. 

The Australian tuna industry is in its 
infancy, dating back only four years. 
The Director of the Australian cannery 
indicated that the high capital outlay for 
vessels suitable for catching tuna at 
present hinders further development. 
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az FTC CITES CONTINENTAL CAN STOCK 64 plants. These include 39 metal con- 
FLORIDA CITRUS MUTUAL ON CANADIAN EXCHANGE tainer plants, nine paper container and 
fibre drum plants, a paper mill, three 
Florida Citrus Mutual, non-profit mar- Common stock of Continental Can crown and cork plants, four machine 
keting association of Florida citrus Company, Inc., totalling 3,737,027 shares shops and three defense plants. 
‘growers and processors, was accused by ($20 par value), has been approved for 
'the Federal Trade Commission over the listing on the Montreal and Toronto 
e | week-end of violating the anti-trust laws. Stock Exchanges, it was announced ABC STUDY 
o | The Lakeland, Florida organization rep- December 16 by Frank A. Whittall, pres- 
e resents producers of about 85 percent ident of Continental Company of Can- PRESENTED TO AD CLUB 
g of the State’s citrus crop. The plan ada, Ltd., a wholly-owned subsidiary. Th ili initia - 
, plains is not within the exemptions of The company is not offering any new _ sented at the meeting of the ‘San Fran- 
>’ ‘the Anti-Trust laws provided by federal shares at this time,” he said. “For a cisco Advertising Club at the Palace 
- ‘statutes for growers marketing their number of years the company’s stock has Hotel, December 8, when the Audit Bu- 
z ‘products cooperatively. It charges that been traded in on the New York Ex- reau of Circulation’s new study, “Match- 
© | the Florida Citrus Mutual does not han- Change, but this additional listing should — ing Media to Markets” was presented. 
* Bale, buy or sell citrus fruits or citrus facilitate the purchase and sale of stock | Wilmot P. Rogers, advertising director 
“ ‘products, but instead attempts to control in Canada and encourage more wide- of the California Packing Corp. was 


the purchase and sale of citrus fruits and 
‘citrus products, and regulates the prices 
-at which these products are purchased 
‘and sold on contract arrangements with 
| growers and handlers. 

_ The Association is given 20 days to 


‘answer the complaint. A hearing will 


spread ownership.” 


The National Trust Company has been 
appointed transfer agent at Montreal 
and Toronto and the Eastern Trust Com- 
pany appointed Canadian registrar at 
both locations. 


The company entered the Canadian 


chairman of the day and among those 
who made up the discussion panel was 
Stanley E. Plumb, advertising and mer- 
chandising director, Cling Peach Advis- 
ory Board. The principal talk was made 
by James F. Devine, of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulation, with offices in Chicago. 


a i k , Feb 28, / = . 
can-manufacturing field in 1935 with the 
d a acquisition of the Whittall Can Com- NEW WEST COAST PALLET FIRM 
¢ a pany. It now has five installations in 
} FIG RESEARCH LAB MOVED Canada—four metal can plants and one The Bulldog Pallet Co., a newly-organ- 
paper container plant. The latest addi- ized pallet manufacturing concern, has 
The research laboratory of the Cali- tion is a new $2,000,000 metal can plant = completed a large plant at Newark, Cali- 
fornia Fig Institute is now located at at Burnaby, B. C., which will open early fornia, this having a capacity of 1100 
ta 5335 North Palm Ave., Fresno, Califor- next year. pallets per shift. Richard M. Duff is 
~ nia with Robert M. Warner, research In Canada, the United States and president and L. K. Kirksey is produc- 
: : director. Cuba, the company operates a total of tion manager of the new firm. 
f 
e | _ THE ROBINS LINE 
THERE WILL BE 4 "INCLUDES EQUIPMENT 
s i FOR PROCESSING 
Apples 
- jj and apple products 
Asparagus Beets 
for you to see at the Corn « Dried Beans 


HKkobins 


AND COMPANY, INC. 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., Inc. booth 
C.M. & S.A. Exhibit 


BOOTH No. 5 


Come in and get acquainted 
with them... they’re sensational 
-.. in design, in construction, 
in operation and in performance. 


“0 Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 


Lima Beans 
Marmalades 
Olives « Onions 
Peaches « Peas 
Peppers « Pickles 


Potatoes — 
white and sweet 


Pumpkin Relishes 
Saverkraut « Shrimp 
Spinach ¢ Strawberries 
String Beans « Tomatoes 


Mherever look... 


Youll see ROBINS! 


713-729 E. Lombard St. @ Baltimore 2, Md. 
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DISTRIBUTORS 


JOIN NFBA 


Watson Rogers, president of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers’ Association, an- 
nounces that the following have been 
admitted to membership: 

H. B. West Sales Co., Des Moines, rec- 
ommended by Stone-Stearns Co. 

Dan Lawrence Co., Houston, recom- 
mended by Moore & Moore Sales Co. 

John H. Mondor, Saginaw, Mich., rec- 
ommended by Walter M. Greeson Co. 

R. E. Maloney Co., Wilkes-Barre, rec- 
ommended by D. D. Tretheway Co. 

Herman Reynolds Co., Denver, recom- 
mended by Bistline Brokerage Co. 

Albert J. Carpel Co., Miami, recom- 
mended by Gus J. Maynard. 

Finck, Kirk & Wilkerson, St. Louis, 
recommended by the Reichardt Broker- 
age Co. 

Peery & Co., Bluefield, West Virginia, 
recommended by Elliott Brokerage Co. 


GETS ANAGOLD ACCOUNT 


The Muscat Cooperative Growers, 
Anheim, California, packers of “Ana- 
gold” brand grape juice, has appointed 
Morris Reingold & Son, Houston, Texas 
food brokers, representatives for the 
area. 


McGOVERN NAMES BROKER 


McGovern & McGovern, Seattle, an- 
nounce the appointment of the Huddleson 
Corporation, Los Angeles, as their repre- 
sentatives for the Los Angeles territory. 


PLAN ANNUAL DINNER 


New York Association of Food Dis- 
tributors will hold its annual meeting 
and dinner at the Downtown Athletic 
Club in that city on February 10. 


WEST COAST GROCER FETED 
ON RETIREMENT 


J. B. Rhodes, retiring as secretary- 
manager of the Associated Grocers 
Co-op, Seattle, Washington, was honor 
guest at a dinner testimonial at the 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, the middle of December. W. D. 
Hadeler, secretary of the California Gro- 
cers Association, was master of cere- 
monies for the affair. 


SAFEWAY ADDS UNITS 


Representing an investment in excess 
of $2,600,000, Safeway Stores, Inc., is 
constructing six large food markets in 
the New York area. This will bring the 
Safeway chain in the New York metro- 
politan area to more than 200 stores. 
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MAILLIARDS GET CIVIC POSTS 


J. W. Mailliard III, vice-president of 
the food products brokerage firm of 
Mailliard & Schmiedell, San Francisco, 
California, has been elected president of 
the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce. His brother, William Mailliard 
was recently elected Congressman. 


FORMS BROKERAGE COMPANY 


A new food brokerage concern to con- 
tact chains, supermarkets and wholesal- 
ers, has been organized by Emerson 
Brown, with offices at 200 W. 34th Street, 
New York 1. Mr. Brown was formerly 
food merchandising Vice-President of the 
Diamond-Barnett Advertising Company, 
and one time National Chief of Food 
Distribution for the OPS in Washington. 


WINS NAME SUIT 


Wellman, Peck & Co., wholesale gro- 
cers operating in the San Francisco mar- 
ket for the past 100 years, have won a 
verdict in Superior Court there barring 
two brothers, Larry and Norman Well- 
man, from using the name “Wellman” 
and “Wellman Foods” in sales direct to 
consumers. 

Wellman, Peck and Co. contended that 
some of their retail grocer customers had 
threatened to discontinue purchases from 
them, in the belief that the company was 
engaged in direct consumer sales. 


ENTERS BROKERAGE BUSINESS 


Marvin G. Spahr, Vice-President in 
Charge of sales of the Climalene Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio, for the past 15 
years, will resign at year’s end to enter 
the food brokerage business with offices 
at 1433 Ridge Road, Northwest, Canton, 
Ohio, and will cover Cleveland, Akron, 
Canton, Youngstown, Mansfield and Lo- 
rain during 1953. Mr. Spahr will be the 
only food broker located in Canton. 


THE RATIONAL FOUNDSTION FOR PRRALYS'S ROOSEVELT, FOUNDER 
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E. A. CLARK & SON 
AT NFBA CONVENTION 


A. Earle Clark & Son, Food Brokers 
of Miami, Florida, will be represented 
at the NFBA Convention in Chicago 
February 20th-26th, inclusive, by the 
following partners: A Earle Clark, Jr., 
Duncan L. Owens, John W. Owens. Head- 
quarters will be Palmer House. 


NEW CALIFORNIA 
BROKERAGE FIRM 


The Cal-Coast Distributing Co. has _ 
been organized at Santa Clara, Califor- 
nia to carry on a food products broker- 
age business. Bert Sporleder, 3400 
Humboldt Ave., is interested in the con- 
cern. 


IN NEW QUARTERS : 
4 
Graves-Chambers Co., Seattle food 


brokers, are now located in new offices — 
at 3464 E. Marginal Way, Seattle 4. 


A. E. GILSTER DIES 


August E. Gilster, president of the 
General Grocer Co., St. Louis, died in 
Deaconess Hospital in that city last 
week, following a lingering illness. 


Mr. Gilster had been prominent in na-— 
tional trade circles for many years, and 
served as president of the National- 
American Wholesale Grocer’s Association © 
in 1941-42. 


HUNT PROFITS 


The fiscal year for Hunt Foods, Inc., — 
Fullerton, California, came to an end 
November 30 and preliminary estimates ~ 
place sales at about $60,000,000, against © 
almost $63,000,000 last year. Earnings — 
are expected to be about one-half those — 
of last year, owing to sharply increased — 
advertising expense and a larger than _ 
usual carryover of tomato catsup and — 
paste. Profit margins on some lines have — 
also been lower this year. 


FENWICK GETS 
GIURLANI ACCOUNT 


A. Giurlani & Bros., importers of olive 
oil and canned specialties, San Fran- 
cisco, California, have named the James | 
Fenwick Co., Portland, Oregon sales rep- 
resentatives in the Oregon territory. 


PACKER NAMES BROKERS 


Clayco Foods, Inc., has named the Car- 
ver Brokerage Co., Boston, as its New ~ 
England sales representatives for the 
“Claybourne” line of soups in institu- 
tional sizes, and Herbert H. Doriss, Jr., © 
as their broker for Philadelphia and 
eastern Pennsylvania. 
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RECORD ALUMINUM OUTPUT 
FORECAST FOR 1953 


“There will be plenty of aluminum for 
all who want it before the middle of 
1953, in our opinion, unless there is an 
extension of hostilities,’ Richard S. 
Reynolds, Jr., President of Reynolds 
Metals Sompany, predicted this week. 
“With the industry continuing to expand 
its capacity at a record pace,” he added, 
“the supply situation in 1953 should be 
much easier than at any time since the 
Korean war began.” 


“Although the 1952 production, esti- 
mated to be close to 1.9 billion pounds, 
sets a new all-time peak and is 11 per- 
cent greater than last year’s output, it 
does not fully reffect the expansion al- 
ready completed. 


“The big surge in actual production,” 
Mr. Reynolds declared, “is coming in 
1953 and 1954, with an output of 2.5 bil- 
lion pounds expected in 1953 and about 
3.0 bililon in 1954. When all of the plan- 
ned expansion is completed, in 1954, this 
country’s capacity will be about 3.5 bil- 
lion pounds—a 127 percent jump since 
Korea and almost ten times as much as 
in 1939. 


WASHINGTON 


CHANGES IN 
FEDERAL INSECTICIDE 
ACT REGULATIONS 


Changes, effective January 19 in Fed- 
eral Insecticide Act Regulations will (1) 
establish a method for renewal of eco- 
nomic poison registrations under the Act, 
and (2) clarify provisions relating to 
permits for economic poisons for experi- 


_mental work. The Act regulates the 


interstate marketing of economic poisons. 
In the operation of the Act, more than 
45,000 economic poisons have been regis- 
tered, helping to assure that the proper 
label information appears on the prod- 
ucts. 


USDA ISSUES BASIC MANUAL 
FOR TESTING SEED 


A comprehensive handbook on seed 
testing under the title “Manual for Test- 
ing Agricultural and Vegetable Seeds,” 
consists of nearly 500 pages and includes 
105 illustrations. It will be used as a 
basic guide by seed analysts in the U. S., 
Canada, and Western Europe. Some col- 


lege officials have indicated they will usé 
the manual as a textbook. The Depart- 
ment expects to make extensive use of it 
in conducting its schools and conferences 
for seed analysts. Copies may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C., at $4 a 
copy. 


1953 PRODUCTION GOALS 
ANNOUNCED FOR 
SPRING-SEEDED CROPS 


Goals for 1953 spring-seeded crops call 
for another year of balanced high farm 
production if goals are attained and live- 
stock output is as large as expected. 
Total agricultural production next year 
will equal or exceed the 1952 record. 
Total crop-land use under the 1953 goals 
program would be about the same as the 
1952 figure of nearly 360 million acres. 
To support a desirable production of 
livestock and livestock products and to 
rebuild reduced feed grain reserves, the 
goals program stresses increased output 
of feed grains, hay, and grass. Smaller 
production is recommended for cotton, 
wheat, and oilseeds. Goals are not estab- 
lished for peanuts and tobacco, for which 
acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
are in effect. 


Beef Pork Mutton Turkey Chicken Onions 


Citrus Peel Celery Peppers Cabbage - Mushrooms 


Two popular Urschel units, Models “L” and “SL” have been 
combined into one machine to give Packers the best value in 
years of economy and production efficiency! 


Hl Two hoppers are featured: Hopper at left for beef, pork, mutton, onions, 
cabbage, etc. Hopper at right for chicken, turkey, celery, peppers, etc. 

HSL” section dices cubes of %", %”, 4", and pieces up to 2" x 1” x 1”. 

'L” section dices squares of %”, 2", %”, and 1”. 

Mi Features rugged strength, quick cleaning, easy maintenance. 

Hi Occupies only 17 sq. ft. floor space. 


Send for Urschel Bulletin containing full details. 


U a sc LABORATORIES inc. 
Baye VALPARAISO, INDIANA 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


STATISTICS—Probably the most im- 
portant market factor during the week 
was the release of the November 1 Dis- 
tributor Stocks by the Bureau of the 
Census, and the appearance of Califor- 
nia tomato pack figures. NCA reports, 
released December 22, but received after 
the Christmas holidays, covering the 
pack and stock position of important 
canned fruits, also came in for attention. 


The Distributor Stock figures, though 
probably explaining why shipping orders 
this last week of the year were a bit on 
the heavy side, are somewhat disappoint- 
ing. First of all the report was received 
about a month late, secondly it is the 
first in a new series of reports and be- 
cause the sample of wholesalers and re- 
tail warehouses has been revised, plus 
the fact that a November report was not 
made last year, comparisons with pre- 
vious reports cannot be made. However, 
it is still comforting to know that in 
most every case the November 1 Dis- 
tributor Stock figures are well below 
those of the former series issued for the 
same date since the end of the War. For 
the balance of the 1952-53 marketing 
season distributor stocks will be meas- 
ured as of January 1, April 1, June 1 
and July 1. 


The figures for November 1, 1952 are 
shown below. While not strictly com- 
parable, it might nevertheless be inter- 
esting to get out your Almanac to get an 
idea of just how low the new figures are. 
The 5,809,000 cases of corn, for instance, 
are very definitely low compared with 
the 8,248,000 cases in distributors’ hands 
November 1, 1950, the 7,090,000 held 
November 1, 1949, the 8,083,000 cases 
November 1, 1948, the 7,003,000 cases 
November 1, 1947, and so on. Here are 
the new figures: 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS’ STOCKS 
(NOVEMBER 1, 1952) 
(Including Warehouses of Retail Multiunit 


Organizations) 
(Thousands of actual cases) 

Commodity Total 
VEGETABLES : 
Beans, green and wax 3,362 
5,809 
Peas 5,564 
Tomatoes 4,884 
Asparagus 836 
Beans, lima 890 
Beets 1,282 
Carrots 380 
Tomato catsup and chili SAUCE... 2,633 
Fruits: 
Apricots 948 
Fruit cocktail 1,473 
Peach 4,761 
Pears 1,075 
Pineapple 2,338 
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Apple sauce 1,135 
Cherries, red pitted 864 
Cherries, sweet 386 
Grapefruit segments 353 
Plums and prunes. 484 
JUICES: 

Tomato juices and vegetable juice comb....... 4,056 
Grapefruit 906 
Orange 1,146 
Citrus blends 503 
Pineapple 1,466 


CALIFORNIA TOMATO PACKS — 


Again our California Correspondent cov- 
ers the Canners League report of the 
California tomato and tomato products 
pack and December 1 stock report. Al- 
though the total packs were not quite up 
to last year, nearly 48 million cases of 
the loveapple and products therefrom, is 
still a whale of a lot of tomatoes from 
any one state. It will be noted that com- 
pared with last year, paste and puree 
packs are off considerably, while much 
more of the pack went into whole canned 
tomatoes. The juice pack is about the 
same, catsup pack off about a million 
cases, chili sauce and hot sauce about 
the same. Of the total, 47% million 
eases packed this year, plus the rather 
heavy carryover, there remained on De- 
cember 1, sold and unsold, 36,832,000 
cases, and of these 24,338,000 cases were 
unsold. So the packs were about half 
sold, plus all of the carryover. 


Getting back to the tomato pack—of 
nearly 9 million cases packed in 1952, 
about 30 percent were fancy, 20 percent 
extra standard, and 50 percent standard. 
This compared with a 1951 pack of 6.8 
million cases, of which approximately 26 
percent were fancy, 29 percent extra 
standard, and 45 percent standard. 


No comparison of the unsold stocks of 
tomatoes and tomato products in this 
state as of the first of December is pos- 
sible, because these were not supplied 
last year. Judging from a comparison 
of the sold and unsold stocks available a 
month ago, there’s probably good reason 
why there has been some softening ap- 
parent in the market. There were 8 mil- 
lion cases more of tomatoes, juice, cat- 
sup, chili sauce and hot sauce on hand 
December 1, 1952 than a year ago. No 
comparable figures for paste, puree and 
miscellaneous products are available. 


NCA FRUIT PACKS AND STOCKS 


—NCA figures on fruit packs and De- 
cember 1 stocks issued December 22, and 
received the first of the week, are as 
follows: 


CANNED PEACH PACK 
(Basis 


1951 1952 
Michigan 22,173 388,157 
463,202 420,623 
Washington & Oregon 313,278 762,439 
California 21,937,546 17,634,510 
U. S. Total 22,802,756 19,334,481 
CANNED PEACH STOCKS 
(Cases—Basis 24/2%4) 
1951-52 1952-53 
Carryover, June 625,000 3,899,000 
Pack 22,803,000 19,334,000 
Total Supply 23,428,000 23,233,000 
Stocks, December 11,414,000 10,134,000 
Ship., June 1 to Dee, 1............ 12,014,000 13,099,000 
CANNED APRICOT PACKS 
(Actual Cases) 
1951 1952 
Utah (a) 39,722 
Washington & Oregon..........0+ (a) 55,468 
California 5,110,758 4,559,951 
(a)—Included in Other States. 
CANNED APRICOT STOCKS 
(Cases—Basis 24/214) 
1951-52 1952-53 
Carryover, June 1.......cccssseeseee 115,000 621,000 
Pack 4,614,000 4,004,000 
Stocks, December 1 1,918,000 1,981,000 
Ship., June 1 to Dee. 1............ 2,811,000 2,644,000 
CANNED SWEET CHERRY PACK 
(Actual Cases) 
1951 1952 
Michigan 94,830 191,109 
Utah 15,612 20,020 
Washington & Oregon.............. 785,421 667,499 
California 302,972 898,935 
1,219,086 1,811,925 
CANNED PEAR PACK 
(Basis 2%) 
1951 1952 
Washington-Oregon 3,737,964 3,261,876 
California 2,477,269 2,740,677 
Other States 431,922 547,286 
U. S. Total 6,647,155 6,549,829 


CANNED PEAR STOCKS 
(Cases—Basis 24/214) 


$$$ $ $ 


“A man’s judgment is no better than 
his information.” Keep key employees 
posted through “The Canning Trade” 
each week. Five or more subscriptions, 
one order, same expiration date to one 
company, separately addressed, $3.00 each. 
Saves 25%. Order now. 


20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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1951-52 1952-53 
Carryover, June 605,000 1,657,000 
Pack 6,647,000 6,550,000 
Stocks, December 1 4,807,000 4,563,000 
Ship., June 1 to Dee. 1............ 2,445,000 3,644,000 


COAST JOBBERS MERGE 


Smart & Final Co., Ltd., and Haas- § 
Baruch & Co., both prominent Los An- J 


geles wholesaler grocers, have consoli- 
dated their operations. 
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Outlook For 
“Selective Buying — Some Little Year End 
Shading Of Standard Peas—Citrus Continues 
Upward Spiral — Fruits Unchanged — Ad- 


‘vention time in February. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Strengthened Market With 
vance In Sardines Expected—Other 
Fish Steady. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., Dec. 31, 1952 


THE SITUATION—The holidays ef- 
fectively broke up the week’s trading 


“here, but there was some activity in evi- 


dence, nevertheless. An advance in citrus 
prices, and an expected mark-up in sar- 
dines, had the trade on the alert and 
there were also some year-end “deals” 


making their appearance during the week 
“which demanded immediate attention. 


THE OUTLOOK—The trade expects 


“the market to straighten away after the 


turn of the year, and believes that the 
trading picture will be clarified by con- 
In the in- 
terim, buying is expected to be highly 


ines 


selective, with major emphasis on short 
and only moderate replacement 


buying is expected to be highly selective, 


with major emphasis on short lines and 
only moderate replacement buying goods 
in adequate supply. 


TOMATOES—There was a little shad- 
ing reported in the East on the part of 
a few canners desirous of cutting down 
year-end holdings, but this selling was 
not of sufficient volume to seriously un- 
dermine the market picture. The trade 
expects the market to stabilize by mid- 
January. 


CORN — While canners have shown 
some inclination to shade prices on table 
sizes of fancy corn, distributors have not 
been too receptive to offerings. With a 
good over-all supply on hand, buyers see 
nothing to be gained by moving addi- 
tional stocks into their warehouses, and 
are letting the canner carry the burden 
with the expectation that the price stru¢- 
ture will soften further as the new pack 
year approaches.’ On No. 10s, however, 
the demand tops the supply, and the 
market is in good shape, pricewise. 


PEAS — While little business devel- 
oped in peas this week, there are more 
inquiries for standards going out, and 
early clean-up of unsold stocks still held 
by canners is in prospect. There was no 
change reported in the price basis for 
peas during the week. 


MARKET NEWS 


OTHER VEGETABLES—Crop dam- 
age in Florida has had a stiffening in- 
fluence on the market for -green beans, 
but price changes have not developed as 
yet. Only moderate interest is being 
shown in spinach at the moment, with 
buyers generally hoping to coast on cur- 
rent stocks until spring pack is ready for 
shipment. 


CITRUS—Florida canners hiked their 
quotations this week, and there are indi- 
cations that the end is not yet. The price 
basis for raw fruit remains strong, and 
with the concentrating season at hand, 
canners of single strength juice and 
products will run into a keener competi- 
tive battle for raw fruit. Canners are 
now listing grapefruit juice at 95 to 
9742 cents for 2s and $2.10 to $2.15 for 
46-ounce, with blended juice at 97% 
cents to $1.00 for 2s and $2.171%4-$2.20 
for 46-ounce, while orange juice lists at 
$1.00-$1.05 on 2s and $2.25-$2.35 for 
46-ounce. Fancy grapefruit sections have 
been marked up to a range of $1.45- 
$1.47% for 2s, all f.o.b. Florida can- 
neries. 


OTHER FRUITS—There was no 
change reported in the fruit situation 
on the West Coast during the week. Buy- 
ers in most instances have enough stocks 
on hand or under contract for their 
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your production dollars 


Langsenkamp equipment is famous with canners the 
country over—for making great savings in product, 
time and labor-saving production dollars stretch! 
That's because Langsenkamp equipment is engineered 
for greater efficiency and to produce much higher 
quality product. It's never too late to install Langsen- 
kamp units in your production line. And you'll be- 
quick to see that Langsenkamp equipment pays for 
itself through savings. 


Kook-More Koils Mangler-Pump 


215 East South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 
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prompt and nearby needs, and not much 
in the way of additional activity is 
looked for until the Chicago meetings. 
There was a steady undertone in evi- 
dence on apple sauce and products dur- 
ing the week, with buyers booking a 
little for shipment after the turn of the 
year. There was no change noted in the 
situation with respect to r.s.p. cherries 
and other fruits. 


SARDINES—Maine canners were of- 
fering prompt shipment sardines at $7.00 
per case for quarter keyless oils, f.o.b. 
canneries, and a little buying developed. 
Current reports are that there will be 
an advance, probably by as much as 50 
cents per case, about mid-January, when 
“Down East” canners complete their 
year-end inventories and make an effort 
to get a more commensurate return on 
the balance of their 1952 packs. 


OTHER FISH—Salmon situation con- 
tinues firm on the cost, and it is expected 
that holders will succeed in clearing up 
a good part of ther unsold holdings by 
the time the canner-broker-wholesaler 
conventions are over in Chicago in Feb- 
ruary. Prices hold steady. New busi- 
ness in tuna has not been heavy for the 
past few weeks, but the market under- 
tone continues strong. The trade gen- 
erally, it is pointed out, succeeded in 
covering their immediate requirements 
just prior to the recent price advance 
on the coast. Japanese tuna holdings 
on spot remain light, and the market 
holds firm at list. A little flurry of buy- 
ing in shrimp was reported, to fill out 
distributors’ depleted inventories. The 
market for uninspected packs is gener- 
ally held at $4.50 for jumbo, $4.30 for 
large, $3.85 for medium, $3.35 for small, 
and $3.15 for broken, all in 5-oz. tins, 
f.o.b. Gulf canneries. 


KEHR IN NEW QUARTERS 


Edward Kehr & Associates, food brok- 
ers of St. Louis, Missouri, have moved 
to new and larger offices at 411-A De- 
Balivier Avenue. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Business On The Sidelines As Holiday Cele- 

brations Take Preced Devel- 

oping On Single Strength Citrus Juices— 

Apple Sauce Continues Strong — Pineapple 

Moving Well—Beans Tight—Spinach Slip- 

ping — Tomato Sales Limited — Fruits And 
Fish Unchanged. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIll., Dec. 31, 1952 

THE SITUATION—An almost com- 
pletely stagnant week broken only by the 
usual Holiday festivities following the 
same pattern as Christmas week. Year 
end inventories are the order of the day 
this week and brokers have little to do 
except extend best wishes for the coming 
new year. However, retail business is 
good with the movement of canned foods 
continuing at an excellent level. Indi- 
cations are the trade will be ready to 
come into the market for additional sup- 
plies shortly after the turn of the year. 
Fortunately, there has not been much 
pressure to sell during this lull and 
prices have been maintained very well 
with only a few exceptions. Corn, pump- 
kin and tomato products are on the soft 
side but generally the tone of the mar- 
ket is one of strength which may be 
given an added boost if the expected buy- 
ing develops early next year. 


There is no highlight to report this 
week as everything is on the sidelines as 
the trade are buying only piecemeal lots 
of items where they have been forced to 
come into the market to avoid being com- 
pletely out of stock before inventory. 
Prices and shortages mean very little 
at this point and everyone involved seems 
resigned to this fact until the holidays 
are out of the way. 


CITRUS—This market remains unset- 
tled as single strength canners are hav- 
ing their difficulties obtaining raw stock 


THE BERRIES! 


EDW. RENNEBURG & SONS CO. 


@ Leading Maine processing plants use 
Renneburg WONDER Continuous 
Cookers and Coolers to process blue- 
berries. 


What is your problem? 


BALTIMORE 24, MD., 
U. S. A. 
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and keeping up with advancing fresh ~ 
fruit prices. Apparently, many growers 
are of the opinion a better return may 
be obtained for fruit through the medium 
of frozen concentrate although, based on 
past performance in the food industry, 
anything, including frozen citrus, can be 
priced out of the market. In any event, 
prices are going up with some canners 
still off the market because of their in- 
ability to obtain sufficient fruit. Orange — 
juice could be purchased this week on the 
basis of $2.40 for fancy 46 oz. with : 
blended at $2.30 and grapefruit at $2.10. — 
The trade are very skeptical of the en- 
tire matter as they have seen prices go 
up quickly and come down just as fast 
too many times. 


APPLE SAUCE—Prices on fancy ap- 4 
ple sauce have climbed steadily ever © 
since opening prices were announced. At 
the present time New York canners are > 
quoting fancy 303s at $1.70 and report © 
unsold stocks extremely limited. The 
trade covered ahead to some extent in 
the face of an advancing market and are 


now inclined to sit tight until they are — 
forced back into the market. 4 


PINEAPPLE—Sales and movement of | 
pineapple and juice are reported excel-— 
lent and further aided by a very fine © 
advertising and promotional campaign ~ 
on the part of the pineapple industry. — 
Orders are now being placed for ship- 
ments which will arrive here after the 
turn of the year. The market is stable 
and prices continue unchanged from 
those last quoted. 


BEANS—Chicago buyers can no longer 
find offerings of standard cut beans_ 
from any part of the country and will’ 
now have to wait until new supplies are ™ 
available from the South in the spring. — 
Last sales made here were on the basis — 
of $1.30 for 303s and $6.75 for tens. Wis- — 
consin canners are making short deliv-— 
eries in many cases with the outlook for 
a tighter market than already exists. 
Fancy three sieve cut green are selling 
here at $1.70 in 303s and $9.00 in tens 
where they can be found. Fancy wax 
are listed at $1.80 and $9.50 with can- 
ners finding no resistance at these levels. 
However, even in the case of fancy 
beans, supplies are growing very short, 
particularly in No. 10 tins. 


SPINACH—Supplies of this item seem 
plentiful and with interest dragging 
prices have shown signs of slipping 
slightly. Fancy spinach out of the 
Ozarks is offered at $1.15 for 303s, $1.25 
for 2s, $1.60 for 2%s and $5.00 for tens. 
California canners are offering fancy 2s 
at $1.20, 2%s at $1.60 and tens at $4.35 
to $5.00 with supplies of the latter item 
growing shorter. The trade are buying 
only as needed. 


LIMA BEANS—Spot supplies seem tt 
be a thing of the past and offerings have 
almost completely dried up. Although 
Wisconsin canners enjoyed a fair pac 
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Eastern canners fell down so badly that 
available local supplies soon disappeared 
and it appears this market will be bare 
altogether before long. Buyers are in 
the market but can’t find what they 
need. 


TOMATOES — Distributors complain 
tomatoes are not selling and there has 
been a dearth of action for some time as 
far as canners are concerned. Sales have 
been extremely limited for the past two 
months and the market has shown signs 
of uneasiness as a result. In what little 
trading was evident this week standard 
2s sold here at $1.65 and $1.70 although 
many canners are holding firm at $1.75. 
Extra standards are quoted at $1.85 to 
$1.90 for 2s and $2.75 for 2%s while 
fancy whole are offered at $2.45 to $2.50 
for 2s. Supplies are not too plentiful 
and anything like normal buying could 
firm prices up quickly. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—No change 
here both from a standpoint of prices 
and interest as trading continues limited 
and confined to fill in buying only. Buy- 
ers have been slow in ordering out ship- 
ments against previous commitments de- 
spite pressure from processors to get 
some action. The entire picture is one of 
dullness. 


CANNED FISH—Here again the pic- 
ture is one similar to canned fruits as 
the trade are content to order as needed 
only and then in limited quantities. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Holidays Slow Market Activity—Cummings 
Predicts 1953 Adjustment—Tomato And 
Tomato Products Pack And Stock Figures— 
Asparagus Pack And Stocks—Heavy Ship- 
ments Of Fruits — Discount Rumors Of 
Higher Pineapple Prices—Salmon 
Movement Light. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Dec. 31, 1952 


THE SITUATION—Canners and dis- 
tributors of food products are more in- 
terested just now in activities of the holi- 
day season, preparations for inventories 
and in preliminary plans for the new 
year than in attempting to push sales. 
Comment is general on the good balance 
0: stocks still in first hands. There are 
'w items that cannot be had by shop- 
| ..g around and but few on which stocks 

2 really unwieldy. Many lists have 
bcen brought out extending prices with- 
©. change into the new year and most 
® vanees or reductions are limited in 
number. A feature of late December has 
been the release of statistics on the 1952 
pack of fruits, tomatoes, with figures 
showing unsold quantities still in the 
hands of canners on December 1. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


January 5, 1953 


THE OUTLOOK — Business predic- 
tions for the new year are coming from 
various quarters and San Francisco busi- 
ness men recently had one from Nathan 
Cummings, of the Consolidated Grocers’ 
Corp., of Chicago, one of the Nation’s 
largest wholesalers of food products. Mr. 
Cummings was here to attend the direc- 
tors meeting of two large subsidiaries, 
Rosenberg Bros. and the Union Sugar 
Co., as well as a conference with the 
press. In a bit of forecasting, he said: 
“Everything is so geared we cannot have 
in the next five or ten years a repetition 
of what happened in the 1930’s.” But 
we can and will have, in his opinion, 
an adjustment after the second quarter 
of 1953. He feels that our capital goods 
expansion will slump since we already 
have surplus capacity. He anticipates 
that retail food business will be up 7 
percent in the first quarter of the yéar 
over the 1952 quarter, that second-quar- 
ter sales will be up 3 percent, third 
quarter sales even and fourth quarter 
sales down slightly. Speaking specific- 
ally of canned foods he said that the 
canning industry is in excellent shape, 
with no serious inventory problems at 
this time. The visit here of Mr. Cum- 
mings followed a trip to London, Paris, 
Rome and Israel. He said that Califor- 
nia canned and dried products enjoy a 
wonderful reputation abroad and that a 
heavy business would be had if foreign 
countries had the dollars available. As 
to our tariffs, he emphasized that we 
must live with the rest of the world and 
must trade increasingly, so tariff cuts 
might be necessary in some spots. 


TOMATO PACKS—Close on the heels 
of the release of figures by the Canners 
League of California on the 1952 packs 
of canned fruits came one covering the 
packs of tomatoes and tomato products, 
with this proving rather in the nature of 
a surprise to some. The 1952 pack of 
tomatoes and tomato products totaled 
47,623,237 actual cases, off slightly from 
the record 50,624,742 cases packed in the 
state in 1951. 


The 1952 pack of tomatoes totaled 
9,641,573 actual cases, compared with 
7,496,030 cases in 1951. The total pack 
of round tomatoes, which includes stewed 
tomatoes, amounted to 8,799,471 cases, 
with Italian tomatoes accounting for 
842,102 cases. The 1952 pack of tomato 
juice amounted to 11,609,893 cases, 
against 11,503,779 cases in 1952. 

Packs of other tomato products were: 
tomato catsup, 9,140,342 cases against 
10,039,857 in 1951; tomato chili sauce; 
1,183,894, against 1,339,719; tomato 
sauce, 7,278,700, against 7,432,805; to- 
mato puree, 1,858,849 against 3,315,490; 
tomato paste, 6,642,788, against 8,428,- 
422, and other tomato products, 267,198 
against 1,068,640. 


TOMATO STOCKS—With the statis- 
tics showing the tomato pack for the 
year came the industry survey showing 


stocks of this item, along with canned 
asparagus in the hands of canners as of 
December 1, 1952, both sold and unsold. 
Stocks of canned tomatoes were 6,367,643 
cases, 3,471,518 unsold; tomato juice 
9,215,826, 4,823,814 unsold; tomato cat- 
sup 7,273,393, 5,669,124 unsold; tomato 
chili sauce 912,826, 760,878 unsold; to- 
mato sauce and/or hot sauce 6,126,570, 
4,609,000 unsold; tomato puree 2,036,646, 
1,291,245 unsold; tomato paste, 4,572,- 
882, 3,438,963 unsold, and other tomato 
products 326,298, unsold 273,438. 


ASPARAGUS — The asparagus pack 
for 1952 amounted to 2,274,615 cases, or 
more than a quarter of a million cases 
less than in 1951. Of the pack, 1,277,- 
943 cases were white asparagus and 
996,672 were green asparagus. Stocks 
in the hands of canners on December 1 
were 1,139,422 cases, of which 619,647 
were unsold. At the opening of the crop 
season on March 1 there was a carryover 
of 577,417 cases and the movement from 
that date to December 1 amounted to 
1,712,610 cases. 


FRUITS — The two closing weeks of 
the year were marked by especially 
heavy shipments of canned fruits, with 
some canners keeping their warehouses 
open days that have often in the past 
been made holidays. There are still some 
fairly large lots in first hands, sold but 
unshipped, but the quantities are much 
smaller than seemed likely two or three 
weeks ago. An especially good shipping 
movement has been noted by some on 
Elberta peaches and apricots. 


PINEAPPLE—In recent weeks there 
have been some persistent rumors of 
higher prices in the canned pineapple list 
early in the new year. Some of the more 
important factors in the industry, how- 
ever, suggest that they have no plans for 
such a change and express doubt that 
any will be made. Practically, the full 
list is available, from fruit to juice, with 
sizable stocks on the mainland for the 
benefit of distributors. Sliced pineapple 
is now cheaper, grade for grade than 
fruit cocktail, Bartlett pears, Elberta 
peaches, apricots or cherries, cling 
peaches alone being the only important 
item in the fruit list offered at a lower 
price. 


SALMON—The movement of canned 
salmon has been rather light of late, 
with prices largely without change. 
There has been somewhat of a strength- 
ening in minimum quotations, but all 
prices are well below ceilings. Late sales 
of Alaskan salmon have been as follows: 
Red, No. 1 talls, $27.00-$30.00; halves, 
$17.50-$18.50 medium red talls, $20.00- 
$21.00; halves, $12.00-$13.00; pink talls, 
$20.00; halves, $11.00-$12.00; chum talls, 
$16.00 and halves $9.00. A few lots of 
fall pack chum talls have changed hands 
at $15.00. Puget Sound sockeye have 
moved at $19.00. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified. ) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal 4.00 
Mam. Lge. No. 3.95-4.00 
Med., Sm. No. 2 ..3.75-3.90 
Center Cuts, No. 1.40 


Gr. Tip & White, Fcy No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & Lge...3.55-3.65 
BEANS, StrINGLEss, GREEN 


MARYLAND 
No. 303 1.60-1.65 
No. 2 1.75 ..1.80 
No. 10 8.50 
Fey., Rd., cut, No. 308........ 1.40-1.60 
No. 2 — 
Ex. Std, Cut, 8 02. 
No. 303 1.35-1.45 
No. 2 1.50-1.60 
No. 2% 2.35 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std., Gut, Mo. 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.50 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., Wh., 3 sv., No. 303........... 2.35 
Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 308......1.70-1.75 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 808........0.....0scesseee 1.60 
5 sv. 1.55 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 303........ 1.40-1.45 


Std., Cut, No. 303 (nom.)..1.25-1.30 
NortHWEST (Blue Lakes) 


Wh. Bey., Mo. 8, 2 — 
No. 303 — 
No. 10 

No. 10 — 

Std., Short Cut, No. 303............. 1.25 

New YorK 

Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 308......1.70-1.80 
No. 2 1.95 
No. 10 9.50 

4 sv., No. 303 1.50-1.75 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 

Fey. Cut, Wax, 4 sv., No. 308....1.65 
1.45 

TEXAS 

No. 10 9.50 

Ex. Std., Cut Gr., No. 10...........0. 8.50 
No. 10 8.50 

BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, 
BEETS 

N. Y., Fey., Diced No. 2......1.80-1.35 

Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 02. ws... -75 
1.1714-1.20 
No. 2 1.27%4-1.30 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.85-6.00 

Cut, fey., No. 308.............. 1.0214-1.05 
No. 2 1.12%-1.15 
No. 10 5.00 

15/0 1.50 
20/0 1.65 
40/0 2.10 
80/0 2.50 

Texas, Fey., Cut, No. 2......000.000 1.00 

Fey., Wh. Med., No. 303........000 1.00 
No. 2 1.15 
No. 10 (40-50) 5.25 

CARROTS 

N.Y. Fey., Diced, No .308............ 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 

Wis., Fey., Sliced, 8 02............. 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.25 

Md., Fey., Diced No. 303.............. 1.30 

Texas, Fey. Sl., No. 303............000 1.15 
No. 10 6.25 

Calif., No. 303 1.20 

CORN— 

EAST 

Fey. Gold., W.K., No. 303....1.60-1.75 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 


Ex, Std., No, 303 851,40 


No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Std., No. 303 1.30 
Fey. Gold., C.S., No. 308......1.50-1.65 

No. 10 9.50 

No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Std., No. 303 1.25-1.30 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 02z......... 1.00-1.05 

1.50-1.65 
12 oz. Vac. 1.60 

No. 10 9.75 

No. 10 —— 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 oz. ....... 1.00-1.05 

No. 303 1.45-1.55 

No. 10 9.75 

No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Std., No. 303 1.25 

No. 10 —— 

PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
Ex. Std., Ungr., No. 303............. 1.35 
Hix. B0d., NO. 10 8.50 

3 sv., No. 10 8.00 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. No. 3038...........s000008 1.25 

No. 2 — 

No. 10 7.50 
Std. Ungr., No. 303 1.20 

No. 2 1.25 

No. 10 7.00-7.50 
4 Bar 1.25-1.30 

No. 10 7.00-7.50 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
8 OB. -90- .95 
Ex. Std., Ung., 8 oz. ...... « .80- .90 
Ex. Std., Ung., No. 308........ 1.30-1.40 

No. 2 1.45 

No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Std. Ungr., No. 1.15-1.25 

No. 10 7.50 
NorTHWEST SWEETS 

No. 303 1.93% 
2 sv. 8 oz. 1.07% 

No. 303 1.83 
5 sv., 8 oz. .80 

No. 303 1.35 

No. 10 7.80 

No. 303 1.25 

No. 10 7.25 
Mipwest ALASKAS 

No. 303 2.10-2.20 

No. 303 1.90 

No. 10 11.00 

No. 10 7.75 
Std., 3 sv., No. 3038........... 

No. 10 7.50 

No. 2 1.30 
Mipwest SWEETS 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 303 2.10-2.20 
Fey., 3 sv., J 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 1.50-1.55 

No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Fey., 5 sv., No. 1.85-1.40 

No. 10 8.25 


Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308....1.85-1.42%% 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308........1.30-1.35 
No. 10 


Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 1.25 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Ex. Std., Ung... 8 -80- .85 
No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Std., 5 sv., No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., Ungr., No. 308.........00 1.15-1.20 
POTATOES, Sweer 
Toman, Whole, Mo. 2.35 
No. 2% 2.90 
No. 10 10.50 
PUMPKIN 
East, Fey., No. 
No. 10 
Midwest, Fey., No. 
No. 2% 
No, 10 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SAUERKRAUT (nominally quoted) 


Midwest, Fey., No. 308........... 1.27% 
No. 2 1.371% 
No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 5.85 

Texas, Fey., No. 2 1.20 

SPINACH 

No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.30-1.45 
No. 2% 1.90-1.95 
No, 10 6.25-6.75 

Ozark, Fey., No. 1.15 
No. 2 1.25-1.30 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 

No, 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.20-1.30 
1.60-1.70 
No. 10 4.85-5.25 

No. 10 5.50 

TOMATOES 

Md., Ex. Std., No. 308........1.55-1.65 
1.75-1.90 
No. 2% 2.60-2.75 
No. 10 9.00 

No. 303 1.40 
No. 2 1.50-1.65 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 

New York, Fey., No. 

Ex. Std., No. 2 1.85 
No. 2% 
No. 10 8.75 

Indiana 

No. 2% 3.15-3.25 

Fey., No. 2 2.10 

Ex. Std., No. 1 1.25 
No. 2 1.85-1.90 
No. 2% 
No. 10 8.75 

Std., No. 1 1.20 
No. 303 1.65 
No, 2 1.65-1.75 
No. 2%4 2.45-2.50 
No. 10 8.50 

Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303....1.70-1.85 
No. 2 2.15-2.20 
No. 2% 2.75-2.85 
No. 10 9.25 

Ex. Std., No. 303 1.60 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 

Std., No. 303 1.40 

lio. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 2% 1.95-2.00 
No. 10 7.00 

No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.474% 
No. 10 7.50 

TOMATO CATSUP 

No. 10 —- 
* TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 

No. 10 12.50-13.85 
TOMATO PUREE 

Calif. Fey., 1.06, No. 1T.......... 1.62% 
No. 2% 2.55 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 

Ind. Fey., 1.045, 

No, 1 — 
No. 2 —- 
No. 10 
Md., Fey., 1.06 a 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 

No. 303 1.65-1.70 
No. 2 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 8.50 

1.60 
No. 10 8.00 

No. 2 1.67%-1.70 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 

Calif., Fey., No. 1.45 

APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 2% 3.40 

No, 10 11.50 


Choice, No. 
No, 10 11,26 


ubli: 


Std., No. 2% 
No. 10 9.75 
Fey., Wh Peeled, No. 3.40) 
Choice 2.97% 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 2......000. 2.15-2.20 
No. 10 11.00 
N.W. Bing, Fey. 
Calif, R.A., Fey., No. 2%....3.70-3.75 | 
Std., No. 2% 3.30, 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 1 or 303 2.20 
No. 2% 3.40 
No. 10 12.457 
Choice, No, 1 2.055 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 11.65 
PEACHES 
Fey., Elbertas, No. 2%........3.75-3.85) 
PEARS : 
N.W., Foy. Bart., 8 1.37%) 
No. 1 and 303 2.35) 
No. 2% 3.75 
No. 10 13.007 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.27% 
NO. 3.35 
No. 10 11.75 
Blo. BU 3.25 
Std., No. 214 2.90 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2........+ 2.80 
No. 2% 
No. 10 12.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.9) 
No. 10 
Choice, SI., No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80% 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2.105 
No. 2% 2.60 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. 2.20-2.30 
No. 10 4.50) 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 Gh. 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 4.35) 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 1.00-1.05 
46 oz, 2.25-2.40 
No. 10 4.65 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2............. 1.12% 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 5.20 
TOMATO 
Ind., Fey., No. 2....... 2001.25 
46 oz. 2.45-2.60 
46 oz. 2.32% 
No. 10 4.50 
FISH 
SALMON—PEeEr CAsE 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T.......... 27.00-30.00 
17.50-18.50 
Medium, Red, No. 1T......... 20.00-21.00 
11.00-12.00 
Chums, Tall, No. 1............ 16.00-16.50 
9 00 
SARDINES—Per CAse 
Maine, Oil 7.00 
Cal. 1-Ib. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 
—— 


Fey., White Meat, 14’s......14.00-16.00 


Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......13.00-14.75 
Chunks and Filakes........ 11.50-13.50 
Grated 9,00-10,00 
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